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Juvenile Delinquency 
A CHALLENGE TO CONCERTED ACTION 


A few copies of this fifty-two page number of 
Survey Midmonthly are still on hand. 


The March number of Survey Midmonthly contends 
that something can be done about the wartime rise in 
delinquency among young people. The moment has 
come for immediate and vigorous action by groups from 
every part of the country—no matter how difficult the 
conditions. A beginning must be made now on a positive 
program in the light of emergency conditions. In brief, 
it is a challenge to concerted action now and after the 
war. 


The contributors include Katharine F. Lenroot, Austin 
H: MacCormack, Bradley Buell, Eliot Ness, Kathryn Close, 
Genevieve Gabower, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 


Ruth A. Matson, executive assistant of the Child Study 


PRICES 


Single copy—30 cents 
4 copies for $1 


Survey Midmonthly 


Association of America, recommends it as a ‘practical guide 


for those interested in stamping out delinquency.” 


You know the active leaders in your community. To 
combat juvenile delinquency send them copies of this 
special number. Include the leaders in your parent-teacher 
organization, in the men’s and women’s clubs, in discussion 
groups. Add members of your social agency boards, of 
volunteers serving with the agencies as part of the Civilian 
Service Corps. Select the doctors, teachers, ministers, news- 
paper men, nurses, social workers, public officials and 
above all the parents, who represent the enlightened pub- 
lic opinion so necessary to effective community wide ac- 


tion. 


Send them copies of this special number at the low 
rate we have set for your giving. 


The edition is limited because 
of paper shortages. Send payment 
with your order today. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Che Gnibersity of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1944 


Special three and six week courses, carry- 
ing University credit, for experienced 
social workers will begin July 10 and 31. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45 
Autumn Quarter begins September 26 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
_ Spring Quarter begins March 26 
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A lie can get half way around the world 
efore the truth has time to get its breeches 
n.—CorDELL Hutt, Secretary of State. 


' We shall have better children when we 
te better people—AprIAN H. ScoLteEn, 
VI.D., in The New York Times. 


Usually when people demand a clarifica- 
ion they want things clarified their own 
yay.—Editorial in The New York Times. 


_ Human progress throughout the ages has 
lepended on people who did more than their 


hare.—Editorial in The Journal of the Na- 


tonal Education Association. 


- We have seen our globe in no time turned 
nto one armed camp. We can transform it 
is quickly into a fit home for the human 
amily.— Lota Maverick Luoyp and 
RosIKA SCHWIMMER, in “Chaos, War, or a 
New W orld Order.” 


Bor art, if it is to be reckoned with as 
ine of the great values of life, must teach 
man humility, tolerance, wisdom, and mag- 
janimity. The value of art is not beauty, 
¢ right action —W. SomerseT MaucHam, 

“The Summing Up.” 


. By learning the name of every star, ob- 
sct, virtue, and vice some people think 
themselves very well informed about what 
‘oes on in the heavens, on the earth, and in 
pols of men.—COoNnsTANCIO Cc. ViciL, 


her 


So They Say 


¢ What can’t be cured must be prevented. 
—RHeadline in Illinois Health Messenger. 


* Our American democracy is strong enough 
to welcome and to cherish many ways of 
thinking and of acting—Francis BIppDLe, 
Attorney General of the United States. 


¢ The price of freedom of religion or of 
speech or of the press is that we must put up 


~ with, and even pay for, a good deal of rub- 


bish.—J usticE Ropert J. JAcKson, in U.S. 
vs. Ballard. 


¢ If we are honestly determined to banish 
once and for all the Imperialist idea and all 
it means, we must rid ourselves of the idea 
that there exists, or can exist, an inherently 
superior person—superior nation—or su- 
perior race—WALTER Nasu, New Zealand. 


* In all of Nature which fights for life be- 
cause it loves life, there is nothing like 
human war. We alone are responsible for 
the existence of cruelty, in the sense of 
maliciously inflicted pain. ... In this present 
agony of mankind, men talk, shuddering, of 


“ooing back to the ways of the beasts.” Let - 


them consider the beasts’ vay, which is 
cleanly and reasonable, free of dogmas, 
creeds, political or religious intolerances.— 

Donatp CuLross PEATTIE, in “The Road 


of a Naturalist.” 


* Hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time; hatred ceases by love—this is an old 
rule-—BUupDDHA. 


¢ Propaganda is a one-way track; educa- 
tion is a two-way track.—Epuarp C, Lin- 
DEMAN, in Survey Graphic. - 

his 


* The Negro should be kept in his place! 
I agree! But his place is alongside of us! 
—Tue Rev. T. C. Bostitn in Negro Digest. 


* The kind of government which the United 
States has, does not run well when left to 
itself, and to chance, inaction and prayer.— 
The New Republic. 


¢ Freedom is no accident. It is won and 


saved by individuals who know its true 
value to the soul of man.—Rosert P. Par- 
TERSON, Under Secretary of War, to the 
graduating class of Union College. 


¢ Four strong pillars—spiritual, educa- 
tional, economic and military—support our 
American life and must be kept standing if 
we are to continue our pursuit of happiness 
under freedom.—BeErNArD M. Barucn, to 
the National Institute of Social Sciences. 


¢ We are fighting to the death for all that 
America stands for; but we dare not forget 
for one moment that . . . more vital even 
than military and naval victory is seeing to 


it that what America stands for, she increas- 


ingly becomes.—The Commission on Ameri- 


can Citizenship of The Catholic University. 
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Public Buildings for 


How community facilities can be planned or adapted tg serve a variety of needs is 


described by the director of Community War Services, Federal Security Agency. 


OME of the scorn which social phil- 
osophers have directed at non-produc- 
tive consumption of time might also have 
been leveled at non-productive consump- 
tion of space. ‘Traditionally a wasteful 
people, we Americans have excelled in the 
waste of public buildings—schools, armo- 
ries, courthouses, libraries, and assembly 
halls — buildings that should serve as 
focal points for a varied and satisfying 
community life. We have let countless 
square yards of public space gather dust at 
night and on Sundays while community 
life suffered for want of a home. But 
wartime shortages and special needs have 
been awakening us to the necessity of 
making the best use of what is available. 
The community center has shifted in 
locale, though not in intrinsic value, 
throughout the centuries. In classical 
times it was the temple, the stadium and 
the forum. In medieval days it was the 
market place or the cathedral, the latter 
never too holy to open its doors to the 
great public festivals. In early New 
England it was the town hall, the church, 
the meeting house or the common. But 
in our time it has too often been a make- 
shift: the corner drug store, the village 
post office, the general store or the “joint.” 
_ As public buildings have become simply 
monuments to civic wealth and pride, the 
community center has been relegated to 
second rate quarters. Unfortunately 
_ where group life languishes, so, as a rule, 
__ does the sense of public responsibility that 
makes of any neighborhood a good place 
ingwhich; to live.* % <i. 


‘schools are in the majority. 
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With the war years, however, com- 
munity activities have staged a comeback. 
Millions of migrant war workers and 
their families have needed something to 
replace the neighborhood ties they have 
left behind. Millions of persons who 
might have thought they were through 
with the classroom have found themselves 
back in school for nutrition, first aid and 
air raid protection classes. “The war has 
made it plain that a six-hour day is as 
illogical for a public building as for an 
industrial plant. With space, like man- 
power and materials, at a premium, with 
industry accelerated to include swing and 
graveyard shifts, padlocks clearly have no 
place on any public building at 4 P. M. 

To meet the recreational needs of war 
workers and military personnel, three 
kinds of buildings have been relied upon: 
those that have been serving other -pur- 
poses but can double as community cen- 
ters in their free hours; those that have 
had to be converted from other uses; and 
those that have been newly built. 


Dual Service Buildings 


Among buildings serving two purposes, 
Thousands 
of classrooms, gyms* and workshops are 
now available at night for local activities. 
But other buildings have been working 
double time too. Armories have been used 


in Fitchburg, Mass., for servicemen’s 


dances; in Providence, R. I., for over- 
night lodgings; in Brattleboro, Vt., and 
Socorro, N. M., for community recreation 
centers; in Claremont, N. H., for or- 


ganized basketball; and in Camden and ~* 
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Bennetsville, S. C., for dances and com- 
munity sings. The second floor of the 
fire house in Perryville, Md., offers com- 
munity suppers and games. Civic audi- 
toriums in Saginaw, Mich., Eau Claire, 
Wis., Kingsport, Tenn., Augusta, Ga., 
Aiken and Columbia, S. C., Colorado 
Springs, Col., and Beaumont, Tex., are 
open for a varied round of activities. In. 
Racine, Wis., a Memorial Hall is being 
used as a recreation center—a portent, 
perhaps, that memorials of the future will 
be planned to serve the community, as 
well as to commemorate its heroes. 


Changed Purposes 


Building conversion might be regarded 
as a miracle by which anything from a 
hothouse to a houseboat is turned into a 
recreation center—a process which has 
taught us something of husbandry and 
resourcefulness. We have learned not to 
disregard the dilapidated warehouse; to 
look on an old garage with eyes that see 
shrubbery in front, and plywood parti- 
tions and an upright piano within. There 
are servicemen’s centers that were for- 
merely: an abandoned courthouse in Poco- 
hontas, Ark.; an old hospital in Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; a deserted post office 
in Enid, Okla.; a Buddhist temple in 
San Diego, Calif.; and an automobile 
salesroom in Portland, Me. 2 

Servicemen are the chief beneficiaries 
of such conversion. However, the proc- 
ess has not always been easy. In a com- 
munity overrun by soldiers, every inch 
available space can be rented at a f 
profit. More often than not, the town 


elephant, too drafty for a board- 
ouse and too dreary for a store, is 
mly structure available to provide 
ition for the same soldiers. [Land- 
present problems. ‘They are firm 
where partitions can or cannot be 
1 vacant rooms. Entrance arrange- 
; at armories are sometimes con- 
-d sacrosanct. A club turns over its 
ing with the understanding that the 
above a doorway must remain. 
» meet such situations, architectural 
decorative ingenuity has been in 
y demand. An abandoned railroad 
n at Evansville, Ind., had to have its 
lifted, pictures and lights hung low, 
nies superimposed on massive walls, 
e its vast dimensions were brought 
to the intimate scale appropriate to 
vicemen’s club. 
qumerable types of buildings have 
d suitable for adaptation: the hot- 
-in Hobe Sound, Fla., its glass roof 
walls spectacular for a recreation 
; the houseboat anchored at Harris- 
Pa.; a seven-story landmark in the 
of Oklahoma City, Okla.; a dance 
n Omaha, Neb.; old restaurants on 
soardwalk in Atlantic City, N. J. 
CCC buildings have been picked up 
their camp sites, hitched together, 
put down near railroad stations to 
de transient services. 
rious, too, have been the uses for 
1 converted buildings were originally 
ia They have included a Masonic 
3 a CIO headquarters, and even 
as reputedly a former house of 
ionable purposes. 


New Buildings 
new building constructed for 
Bonal purposes is of necessity a 


ict of wartime priority and wartime — 


veness. Luckily, the ruling which 
imited-steel and other critical ma- 
for public work projects and cut 
to one- and two-story masonry 
story wooden structures, 
ecifications down to the scale 


has 


ean was no way in which Es 
d be built i in Os un- 
r) the . m \t 


nation and eminent domain, is in a good 
position to acquire through Burelase, lease 
or donation. Then in the Federal Works 
Agency, there is an organization which, 
having had long experience not only in 
the construction but also in the disposi- 
tion of buildings, will be equipped to dis- 
pose of the property at the end of the war. 
Finally, through the Lanham act, Con- 
gress has recognized the responsibility of 
the federal government to assist in pro- 
viding adequate community facilities in 
war burdened communities, where local 
resources are inadequate. 

A few basic styles have been designed 
by the architect, Eli Jacques Kahn, for 
recreational buildings. ‘They are styles 
that can be adapted by communities to 
meet the specific needs of climate, site, 
budget and materials. More than 440 of 
these buildings have been put up as sery- 
icemen’s centers, while 20 have been built 
for war workers and their families. On 
the whole they are remarkably good look- 
ing, serviceable models. 


Design For Use 


The basic architectural requirements 
have concerned first, the interests of the 
serviceman and second, the interests of 
administrative staff. A serviceman wants, 
in his time off, a place to read, to write his 
endless letters, to play games and dance. 
He wants a chance to ’phone the folks 
back home, to take a shower, and to find 
a vacant cot. He also wants, it has been 
discovered, an occasional opportunity to 
work at crafts. A vast collection of ama- 
teur art in plastics, wood, and clay is 
turning up as a footnote to servicemen’s 
recreation in this war. ~~ 

A recreational building usually con- 
sists of a main lounge with a snack bar, a 
smaller lounge, a quiet study or library, 
offices, showers, telephones, club or hobby 


rooms, and a large auditorium with a 


stage. Among the offices is one for the 
director, placed so that he can see what 
is going on. 

Designs have been rehiees to suit 
the needs and tastes of both the com- 


_-munity and its guests in uniform. The sol- | 
_ dier meeting his family does not want to 


be disturbed by the dance band in the au- 
ditortum. He does not have to be; the 
“quiet study” means just that. At other 
times he is looking for the choices of 


action he cannot get in the barracks oe 
- deserves on hours away from them. In — 


- recreational center he can Beat de 


\ 


has helped in getting these buildings un- 


*F oe and the Son 


that such buildings belong in the heart 
of a downtown section; a building on a 
vacant lot on the fringe of town may be 
cheaper, but it will also be unused. 


Plans and Construction 


The recreational buildings have ranged 
in cost from $15,000 to $200,000 and 
have taken anywhere from sixty to ninety 
days to construct. Those built in 1941 
and early 1942, were put up by U. S. 
Army Engineers. Since then, they have 
been built by the Federal Works Agency 
either through the War Public Works 
Division or the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration. Materials have been chosen 
which were locally available and off the 
critical list. For the most part the build- 
ings have been planned to last from fifteen 
to twenty-five years, though some of the 
non-federal projects of brick or concrete 
are permanent structures. 

Altogether the federal government has 
invested some $30,000,000 in recreational 
buildings, 308 of which are operated by 
the USO and 152 by communities or local 
organizations. Once the need for which 
they were originally put up has ceased to 
exist, the FWA may dispose of them in 
the following order: 

1. Sale to the local tax-supported 
agency where there has been any commit- 
ment, either direct or implied, that the 
facility would, upon termination of the 
emergency, be sold to such public agency. 
Where real property has been acquired 
from a local public agency for a nominal 
amount, such acquisition shall be con- 
sidered as a commitment. 

2. Transfer within the Federal Works 
Agency. 

3. Transfer to another agency of the 
federal government. 

4, Sale to public or private agencies or 
individuals except as provided in section 
1, above. 

It is hoped that communities will ac- 
quire these properties for use as com- 
munity centers after the war. 9 

‘The recreation division of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency, : 


der way. It has determined the need for © 
them in the towns, recommended the type") ae 
of building necessary, helped select sites. 3 os 
It has worked with the army engin Ly 
} uy a fr 


stage, and in some instances even the 
stage. 
Despite local variations, the theme of 


forthright simplicity is constant. Where 
the military population is large, several 


small buildings rather than a single for- 
mal and forbidding one have been pro- 
vided. Experience shows that a soldier 
feels more welcome in a simple, unpre- 
tentious place. While he may dream that 
he dwells in marble halls he is not dis- 
posed to play in them. No recreation cen- 
ter need present the sort of grandiose 
front that keeps a crowd standing outside 
in reluctant awe. 


Schools and Community Centers 


The same lesson is there also for the 
combination community center and school 
house, a relatively new type of structure 
found in some small communities and in 
housing projects. “There are, for example, 
two schools in Wayne, Mich., specifically 
patterned for community use. “They are 
low, handsome buildings whose dual pur- 
pose is apparent. A kitchen can be used 
for classes in home economics and nutri- 
tion and also for preparing community 
suppers held in the multi-purpose rooms 
across the corridor; a meeting room and 
lounges are useful to both student coun- 
cil and local war service groups; craft 
and class rooms serve a whole neighbor- 
hood as well as its children. 

There is a school and community build- 
ing at Vallejo, Calif.: prefabricated, de- 
mountable, inexpensive, and good _ look- 
ing. Eighty working days were required 
to put up this center, which serves the 
1,692 families of .an adjacent housing 
project, and cares for 1,000 children in 
its twenty-four classrooms. ‘There is a 
school-community center in the housing 
project of Greenhills, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with facilities planned so that the 
back of the swimming pool shelter is an 
outdoor stage, the main parking island is 
a farm market, and the auditorium can 
double as gym. Attendance lists at the 
school house here include: 755 daytime 
students; 378 enrollees of adult classes 
held one to five nights a week; 90 adults 
who use the gym three nights a week; 
1,100 members of organizations which 
have access to the building two to five 
nights a week as well as on Sunday morn- 
ings. 3 

Such constructions suggest the schools 
of the future, in which meetings, concerts, 
pageants, lectures, classes in public speak- 


ing will fill the auditoriums at night; the ~ 


_ school library and workshops will be 
_ planned with separate, accessible entrances 
_and will be open to adults; corridors will 
serve as museums for local talent; and the 
school clinic will be available to and 
~ equipped for both children and adults. 
In its expanded role, the school build- 
“ing will lean on the up-to-date eae niene 


science and engineering can offer: more 
daylight; more extension out of doors; 
accoustical aids through sound insulation ; 
radiant heating and air conditioning. 

“Even the well known sour classroom 
smell,” says architect Richard Neutra, 
“must be a consideration. Stale exhala- 
tions must not become a perpetual drug.” 

Light cheerful passageways, comfort- 
able chairs convenient to stack, moveable 
desks, banked seats and tables for demon- 
stration rooms, finishes that are easily 
cleaned and easy to look at, shatterproof 
glass windows—all these will contribute 
to the “livability index” of a school. 

Tomorrow’s school may well be divided 
into soundproof sections; so that the rauc- 
ous whirr of the circular saw need not 
disturb the perhaps raucous debate in the 
conference room. Storage places will be 
essential—cupboards in which to place a 
child’s unfinished mural while adults use 
the easels. Flexible partitions will be im- 
portant: sliding walls that can be moved 
without causing disorder. Because joint 
use has no validity as an idea unless the 
school by its very nature holds out an in- 
vitation to both child and adult, many of 
our structural concepts of fifty or even 
five years ago may well be revised. Back 
of the concept of the functional school 
building is a redefinition of the meaning 
of education. 

“Architecture,” said Ruskin, “is the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices 
raised by man, for whatsoever purposes, 
that the sight of them may contribute to 
his mental health, power, and pleasure.” 
We might add: “that the use of them may 


Frontiers in Public Welfa 


CONRAD VAN HYNING 


Puerto Rico’s public welfare administrator describes present ob- 


stacles to progress in the territory, and the hopes for the future. 


MONG tthe two million people 

crowded together in the island com- 
munity of Puerto Rico—at the rate of 
547 per square mile—poverty and wealth 
have lived together for so long that 
neither seems to resent nor be shocked 
by the other. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that one is confronted by continual 
paradoxes and perplexities in the attempt 
to develop a public welfare program~in 
accordance with what the mainland has 
come to accept as modern standards. 

For example, the lowest assistance 
grants regarded on the mainland as “‘con- 
sistent with minimum standards of health 
and decency,” would be above the aver- 
age subsistence level of the majority of 
the population in Puerto Rico. The 
simplest kind of a “balanced diet” costs 


contribute to his mental health, power | 
pleasure.” Architecture must envisaj} 
social as well as an aesthetic purpose} 

For too long this country’s best a1] 
tectural product has been industrial :} 
factory and incinerator, the power } 
and laboratory, the railroad terminal | 
bridge. However, other buildings I 
recently appeared, along with the f} 
tional schoolhouse, that are structul} 
appropriate and point the way to a rh 
solid community life: some of the bi} 
ings of the Farm Security Administra} 
and the National Youth Administra} 
training centers; military structures, 
the Welfare Hall at the Great L 
Naval Training Station; the Health} 
Recreation Center in Houston, Tex 
combination that is still rare in Ameif 
the Betsy Head Play Center in Brook 
where locker rooms double as basket 
courts in winter and the roof is a stad 
for pool spectacles. 

A public building carries too large : 
sponsibility to be a blunder. By the 
cilities it makes available, it can crea 
feeling of community solidarity. It 
help to persuade the newcomer to 
down roots and the older settler that 
roots are not being threatened. T 
functions are important for today anc 
after the war. 

For the well planned community 
ter can help reestablish that sense 
neighborhood warmth and intimacy, t 
face-to-face contacts that were once a 
of rural and frontier life, and that 
now essential to release from pers 
and national isolationism. 


twice or more as much as the ave 
family has for food, and the people 
not used to a balanced diet, and p 
ably would not eat it if they had it. N 
nutrition and dietary diseases are so p 
lent that the energy of the populatio 
reduced, their resistance to other di 
is eccened: and death rates are exc 
tantly ore tt 

Institutions for children are fill ed, 
with orphans or half-orphans, but ‘ 
children who have mothers and fz 
The reason is obvious—their own mot 
and fathers could not feed them, ce 
not clothe them, and could not send ¢] 
to school. And so they are very h 
children—they eat, they are well dre 
they go to school. But whether o 
to return them to their own hom« 


+ re > 
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practice dictates, is a very puzzling 
tion indeed. 

rzed, crippled, and deformed persons 
ion the streets, frequently exhibiting 
mrfed and half-naked children as ad- 
inal means of stirring the pity and 
gathy which will bring forth a penny 
nickel. But it is hard to stop even 
beggars who are currently receiving 
maximum public assistance allowance 
[hose in need,” when that maximum is 
J a month. It is harder still in the 
‘of the fact that the same allowance 
aé maximum for each “family unit,” 
ne number of persons in it one or ten. 
1 the midst of all these paradoxes, 
ito Rico is, nevertheless, developing a 
ern public welfare program. It is do- 
so by very realistically beginning 
re it can begin and doing what it 
ido. 

‘he surface job is not a hard one. -The 
step was to get a good law. Puerto 
» got that last year, a composite of 
oest laws in the states, product of care- 
study by the Puerto Rico Social Se- 
‘ty Commission. 


Taking Hold 


lhe next step was the administrative 
hinery. Since administration is largely 
atter of staff and offices located in the 
t places, that was not hard. True, 
sstaff ought to be trained and experi- 
ed, but even that was not too difficult. 
ood nucleus of forty men and women 
m Puerto Rico have studied at schools 
ocial work in the states. More than 
have studied at the graduate school 
he University of Puerto Rico. Many 
e had considerable experience—in the 
, in the WPA, and in local agen- 


“his group of social workers is serious, 
:, conscious of its group strength, con- 
mt of its ability. It is ready to go 
ad, to fill in the gaps in its ranks with 
rained people, to train them on the 


to develop a modern public welfare. 


oram. 

WLoney, too, without which there can 
no program, has been forthcoming from 
local legislature: $3,000,000 for the 
al year. With this money, the newly 
ited division of public welfare of. the 
artment of health is trying to provide 
east a minimum subsistence for the 
|, the blind, and the families in which 
e is no wage earner. ‘To date, the 
sion has 25,000 “family units” on 
public assistance payroll at $7.50 a 
h. Some of these “family units” 
resent only one person; others may 
esent from two to ten. Thirty-four 
sand additional applicants await 
turn—their needs, as yet, undeter- 
The division’s staff realizes that 
at grant basis ignores differences in 
ee the amount given is insuf- 


ficient to do much good; but until more 
funds are available for assistance, and un- 
til the staff is able to establish a family 
budget base for giving grants, the present 
system will continue. 

The unemployed, who are not eligible 
for public assistance, and of whom there 
are from 150,000 to 200,000, must shift 
for themselves or take their turn on the 
insular emergency work program. This 
work program is well administered, em- 
ploys 35,000, pays wages ranging from 20 
to 45 cents an hour for a ninety-six hour 
work month, and is concentrating on con- 
struction of schools, health centers, and 
recreation facilities — and on_ school 
lunches, serving 250,000 daily. 


Social Security 


The next step in the development of 
Puerto Rico’s public welfare program, the 
permanent base upon which the local 
group had laid their plans—participation 
in the public assistance features of the So- 
cial Security Act—is still held up in Con- 
gress. Also delayed is a bill to provide 
work relief for Puerto Rico. Part of the 
reason is that the war naturally comes 
first. But part, also, is the high contro- 
versy over the disposition of the federal 
excise tax on rum, of which more later. 

Meanwhile, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands remain the only parts of the 
United States to which the public as- 
sistance titles of the Social Security Act 
do not extend. Puerto Rico has had the 
benefits of Titles V and VI since 1939, 
which include public health, maternal and 
child welfare, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The Virgin Islands have had none 
of the titles extended to them. 

If the pending amendment were passed, 
the Caribbean islands would still be ex- 
cluded from the titles providing for old 
age and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation—titles which, in 
their present form, would do them little 
good because of the high percentage of 


agricultural workers and the low wages 


in industry, too low for coverage in most 
cases. But both Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands need the public assistance 
titles. “They need them as much as any 
state, or as much as Hawaii or Alaska. 
The stark fact, however, is that even 
the best public welfare program can no 
more than scratch the surface of Puerto 
Rico’s problem of achieving its inalien- 
able right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The burning question 
is, how to readjust the economy of this 
island, whose land will not feed half its 
population, and whose industries main- 
tain they cannot pay a living wage and 
continue to exist. Here is a real para- 
dox and perplexity. The economy is pri- 
marily agricultural, but the lands of its 
neighbors are more fertile, and Puerto 


Rico cannot stand up against their AMD 


tition without some tariff protection. 

There is little prospect of developing 
industries and producing manufactured 
goods for export because all raw material 
must be imported. Instead, the main- 
land manufacturers want to export their 
manufactured products to the island. 
They do not want its competition as a 
new manufacturing center. 


The Basic Problem 


A war-produced shortage of shipping 
and a controversy over the appointed gov- 
ernor, have brought Puerto Rico’s prob- 
lems out in sharper relief than heretofore 
and have given them the white glare of 
publicity that was needed to get attention 
for them. Promises of action have come 
from the Congress of the United States, 
from federal agencies, from the legislature 
and the political leaders of Puerto Rico, 
and from insular governmental agencies, 
new and old. Many plans and con- 
troversies seem likely to hasten progress. 

Moreover, Puerto Rico has had what 
may prove to be a windfall, in the federal 
excise tax on rum, by-product of the war, 
which poured $38,000,000, all unexpect- 
edly into the territory’s coffers in 1943, 
and which is continuing to pour in the 
money at an accelerated rate. “The de- 
cision about what to do with that income 
will greatly affect Puerto Rico’s own 
plans for economic and social improve- 
ment. 

These plans include dreams of building 
enough schools to house all the children 
of school age; of building enough hospitals 
to care for all the sick who need hospital 
care; of wiping out the slums and replac- 
ing them with public housing projects; of 
cleaning up polluted water systems; of 
digging sewers and building roads. 

But while plans are being made in 
Puerto Rico, congressional committees are 
holding hot sessions to decide whether to 
stop the flow of money, or at least part of 
it, and hold it in a fund to be spent by 
the federal government on Puerto. Rico, 
or whether to let Puerto Rico have the 
money to spend herself. 

The problem of the rum tax is fur- 
ther confused by the fact that Congress 
also has under consideration some changes 
in the Organic Act, Puerto Rico’s char- 
ter, which defines its status and its rela- 
tion to the national government. ‘The 
proposed changes are in the direction of 
granting the territory more local au- 
tonomy, including the election of the 
governor. 

Will so much money be used to per- 
petuate the political party now in power? 
Will it be well spent by a locally elected 
legislature? 

Added to these confusing questions is 
the reluctance of some members of Con- 


gress to do anything while the present 
governor—appointed by the President, 
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and confirmed by the Senate—continues 
to hold office. 

While controversy over these questions 
holds up congressional action and creates 
uncertainty about the future, it neverthe- 
less also serves to keep alive the basic 
issues, and to call attention to the need 
for action. 

Whether the Social Security Act 
amendment passes or not, and regardless 
of what happens to the Organic Act and 
the rum tax, the future looks better for 
Puerto Rico. 


Children of War Marriages 


Born into families not yet soundly established, today’s babies 


may always be outsiders, warns a public school psychologist. 


URING war or other periods of 
great stress there is a tendency for 
the adolescent to rush into marriage, 
mainly because marriage enables him to 
identify himself with an institution the 
desirability and stability of which have 
been established for centuries. 
Throughout history, man has sought 
such islands of refuge whenever the day’s 
events exceeded his ability to adapt or to 
understand. It is difficult for us to admit 
that the emotional -security offered even 
by the institution of the family is only 
relative and that since the family as a 
social institution is closely identified with 
world movements it, too, is undergoing 
change. It is disturbing to realize that a 
marriage entered into on the eve of a 
soldier’s “shipping” is not the same as a 
contract sealed after long preparation and 
with secure hope of a lifetime of active 
partnership. 


Legal and Psychological 


There is a distinction between the legal 
family and the psychological family. The 
psychological family is a unit in which a 
man and a woman are bound in a close 
‘relationship and in which their children 
can live in relative security, receiving the 
training to enable them to take their 
place in the outside world. A legal mar- 
riage can be contracted in a very short 
time, even in the absence of one of the 
parties. A psychological marriage is built 
up only through months and years of 


The territory’s horrible slums cannot 
long withstand the accelerating momen- 
tum of public opinion. Her unemployed 
cannot too long be denied the right to 
work. Half of her population cannot 
long be left underfed. Polluted drinking 
water and unsanitary conditions cannot 
forever be allowed to cause high rates of 
sickness and death. Lack of school build- 
ings and teachers will not long be allowed 
to prevent one third of the children of 
school age from getting at least a gram- 
nar school education. 
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rarily interrupted homes problems of dis- 
cipline and authority often are acute. We 
have victory girls, latch-key youngsters, 
grandma’s boy, and a host of other chil- 
dren who now lack basic home security. 

Beyond this dissolution of established 
homes, however, there is coming into 
prominence another and perhaps even 
more acute child welfare problem: the 
child born into a family recognized by law 
as a legal unit, but where husband and 
wife have not lived together long enough 
to establish a psychological family unit. 

The child growing up in a family 
where the husband and father is absent 
but where the family was established un- 
der relatively normal conditions will have 
certain handicaps requiring specific reme- 
dial procedures. But he also will have an 
advantage in the fact that his mother’s 
emotional patterns have become adapted 
to married living and her daily actions 
follow lines fixed by her first years with 
her husband in their own home. Her 
likes and dislikes, her hobbies, her enter- 
tainment, and friends will, in a measure, 
follow the paths determined by the joint 
interests of husband and wife. Although 
the husband may now be absent, his 
presence will be very real. Circum- 
stances may modify the normal routine, 
but the family as a psychological unit will 
continue. 


War Marriages 
This condition, however, does not. ob- 


shared living and responsibility. There is—tain where the man and woman have 


no short cut. 

The present war has affected all as- 
pects of individual and community life, 
including the family. Children today are 
growing up in families which long have 
been established but in which one or both 
_ parents are out of the home, in the armed 
forces or in war industry. In these tempo- 


never established a family unit, where 
their only life together has been under 
unstable and abnormal conditions, per- 
haps limited to a short honeymoon or to 
interrupted periods of casual housekeep- 
ing in tourist cabins, transient hotels, or 
furnished rooms. _ 

As long as only the man and the wo- 


< 


The full realization of the fundames 
rights of American citizenship will 4 
come quickly, but will approach steajj 
It will come as a result of the awake 
democratic leadership in Puerto Ih 
combined with an awakened con 
ness on the mainland. “These two fcc 
working together toward the same 
are bound to bring economic and sj 
betterment for those parts of the Ur} 
States which lie in the Caribbean 
and for their people who have yet to’ 
perience the American standard of liv) 


man are involved, this may prove an 
tertaining experience, since the stim 
of new places, people, and even 1 
hardship offers relief from the wart 
undercurrent of insecurity and uncertai 
By the time a child is born, however, 
family ceases to be an institution for 
entertainment of adults and becomes 
ciety’s arrangement for the safe rea 
of the young. 


Wartime Makeshifts 


Various more or less makeshift | 
visions are usually made for the chi 
care. Taking the baby, the mother 1 
follow the husband from camp to ca 
finding whatever living quarters are av 
able. ‘These repeated demands. of adj 
ment to strange conditions deprive 
child of the needed sense of belongin 
physical surroundings. Even so, the 
band is probably not in the picture 
much. 

Another common practice is for sey: 
wandering mothers with babies wl 
soldier husbands have been “shipped,” 
set up housekeeping as a group. T 
live together in a crowded apartmen 
bungalow, getting their meals coop 
tively or singly in a common kite 
Sometimes they are employed in inc 
tries or offices, but by working on_ 
ferent shifts, one of the group is al 
at home to mind the babies. Some 
households call in outside help to care. 
the children while the women are « 
ployed. The babies see their mothers o 
before and after a long working « 
They grow up having had no contact ¥ 
men or with the traditional influences 
the American home. The day-to-day. 
tine and leisure-time activities of 
mothers resemble more closely the 
single women than those of wives 


mothers. — Rie ee > 


In many instances a wartime bride, 
fter a period of following the various 
ransfers of her soldier husband, returns 
)0 her parental home to have her child. 
Here she is likely to fall back into her 
arlier role of daughter and sister. Usually 
Phe parents are only too willing to relive 
Pheir youth in their grandchildren, with 
Hehe result that they take over much of the 
Kesponsibility of child rearing. Psycho- 
iogical emancipation having been incom- 
bletely accomplished in the first place, the 
voung mother easily slips back to an in- 
gantile level of reaction, precluding the 
possibility of normal emotional growth. 

When the young wife and mother de- 
tides to live temporarily with her hus- 
yand’s parents, the situation is often 
loubly complicated because the parents- 
‘n-law resent the intrusion of a stranger 
n their home and in their son’s affections. 
Furthermore, the daughter-in-law’s pres- 
enee is a constant reminder of their son’s 
absence. 

To whichever of the two parental 
jaomes the young wife returns, she is 
likely to tire of the restraints of mother- 
hood when they are not accompanied by 
fits responsibilities. She may seek enter- 
tainment and employment outside the 
home. In doing so she uses the pretext 
of helping out financially while basically 
She is expressing resentment of parental 
supervision over her own affairs and those 


of her child. 
The Father’s Return 


- Most of these temporary arrangements 
ido solve the immediate problem after a 
fashion. The child, under such conditions, 
may enjoy desirable physical surround- 
ings. If authority is not too divided or 
contested, he may grow into a fairly 
healthy youngster. A serious problem will 
arise only when he is called upon to trans- 
fer his affections and his sense of belong- 
ing from his grandparents to his’ own 
father and mother. 


ficulty of adjusting to a home situation 
upon the husband’s return to his family 
will confront not only the child, but the 
wife as well. 
‘it will become necessary for her to as- 
sume full charge of her child and, simul- 
taneously, of a household. 

In addition to assuming her new tasks, 
the wife will have to share the life of a 
man whose interests and preferences she 
has never learned about, and whose day- 
to-day disposition differs materially from 
hat of the idealized individual of the long 
separation. \ 

_ The husband, in turn, will be faced 
‘with the problem of accepting as his wife 
4 woman with whom he has scarcely be- 
come acquainted, except in holiday attire, 
and whose interests are no longer those of 
ie girl he married. The intensely emo- 


e 


a 


It is important to realize that the dif- 


Then, for the first time, 


tional experiences of the war interim will 
have caused the two to grow apart rather 
than to develop common interests. Fur- 
thermore, the husband’s return to civilian 
life will involve major social and eco- 
nomic reorientations, including perhaps 
the change from carefree adolescence to 
adult family responsibilities. In contrast 
to normal peacetime growth, this change 
will be forced upon him without a grad- 
ual transition period. 

Many returning veterans attempting to 
establish homes will be undergoing their 
first experience with the family cares, 
which in their prewar lives rested on 
parental shoulders. Some will be making 
their first attempt to earn a living under 
anything like normal economic conditions. 
Their family’s living standard may be 
lowered since their wage and status will 
probably be far below what they have 
known in the armed services or in the 
wartime labor market. The return to 
civilian living with an alarm clock in- 
stead of reveille and the sergeant trans- 
formed into the factory foreman will be 
a rude jolt. 


Personal Adjustments 


The young man and his wife will be so 
preoccupied with their personal adjust- 
ment to married, civilian life that their 
child is likely to be neglected at the very 
time he will need special attention in 
adapting to his changed home environ- 
ment. Unless definite preventive meas- 
ures have been carried out during the 
father’s absence, and unless help is given 
during this critical period, the child who 
has so far grown up in a fatherless home 
will be in danger of becoming an extra- 
familial child. 

After a period of adaptation the hus- 
band and the wife will, in most cases, de- 
velop a family unit. Upon the birth of 
another child, however, the cleavage with- 
in the home may become more marked. 
The family circle will then consist of the 


~ father, the mother, and the new baby, 


with no place for the war baby. Although 
in a sense the child may realize his rela- 
tionship with his family, he will continue 
to feel himself—and they will feel him— 
an outsider. His reactions will be those 
of a rejected child, and after a period of 
open rebellion, he may withdraw into his 
own world, having little or no genuine 
contact with his parents or their younger 
children. Ss 

The psychology of the extra-familial 
child has been observed most closely in 
connection with illegitimate children. The 
phenomenon occurs frequently in cases in 
which the unmarried mother has kept her 
baby. After the child is a few years old, 
the mother marries and other children are 
subsequently born into the home. ‘The 
first-born child usually finds his status in 
the family precarious. The new father 


only half-heartedly accepts him and the 
child has been forced to share with a 
stranger the mother, who had been his 
only source of security... With the birth 
of each new child in this family the cleav- 
age widens. As the first-born grows in 
understanding, he may learn to accept the 
situation intellectually, but emotionally he 
remains a stranger and an outsider in his 
own home. He develops into a typical 
extra-familial child. 


An Outsider 


Unless adequate steps are taken to 
remedy the basic problem, children born 
into legal family units where no psycho- 
logical union has been established also are 
in danger of developing into extra-familial 
children. These children live like shadows 
on the outskirts of their homes. “They 
are strangers in their own families, often 
overworked as kitchen maids or choreboys, 
called upon to help raise a succession of 
younger brothers and sisters, do not accept 
the relationship. 

If remedial steps are not taken to help 
the first-born to identify himself with his 
family group, we shall have the extra- 
familial child with his definite syndrome 
of adjustment difficulties to remind us of 
our own inadequacies long after the prob- 
lems of the war period have abated. The 
individual who has not learned to identify 
himself with a family unit as a child will 
find it difficult to identify himself with 
our larger social groups in his later life. 

The situation can be met only by a 
frank recognition of the difficulties in- 
volved, and by an admission that chil- 
dren early learn the mores and customs of 
those around them. If a child is sub- 
jected to abnormal family influences in his 
early years, he will not readily be able 
to take his place in a normal family unit. 
The community must provide not only 
daytime care for children who grow up 
without traditional home and family in- 
fluences, but it must provide also parent 
education to enable mothers and fathers 
to readapt themselves to normal family 
life, to enable mother and child to accept 
the husband and father as he returns from 
war or war employment, and to help both 
parents to accept the child as a welcome 
member of the family unit about to be 
established, or to be re-established after 
its enforced disruption. 

If we allow a portion of the next 
generation to grow up under conditions 
which will unfit them to live according to 
our American family tradition, we shall 
have to pay heavily for our neglect. The 
child must be enabled to make the transi- 
tion to peacetime family living without 
serious emotional disturbances; a definite 
place must be left in his life where a 
father will fit, so that the child owes his 
allegiance to a man, not to a picture on 
the mantel. | 
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War Workers in Wheel Chairs | 


How a chance to take part in the war effort has given shut-ins a new lease 
on life, as told by the managing editor of The Christian Advocate. 


C¢ OD knows how I’ve wanted to 

put on a uniform, but—” and the 
usually smiling young man frowned down 
at his useless legs, withered by what the 
doctors call progressive muscular atrophy. 
“Until I found work sorting airplane 
rivets, I felt that I wasn’t doing my part 
in the war effort. Now things are dif- 
ferent. Here at home I’m a war worker 
in a wheel chair.” 

That twenty-two-year-old and about a 
hundred other handicapped workers on 
the payroll of the Goodwill Industries, a 
sheltered non-profit workshop in Buffalo, 
N. Y., have discovered that a nation at 
war feeds the muscles and nerves even of 
its cripples. 

To the homes of those who cannot stir 
beyond their own front porches Good- 
will trucks have been bringing bags of 
unsorted floor sweepings from the Curtiss- 
Wright airplane plant. ‘The trucks are 
back two weeks later to pick up the rivets, 
washers, and scrap, carefully sorted, tag- 
ged and tied in bags. During the year that 
ended July 1, 1943, these shut-ins sorted 
enough rivets and such for 1,818 War- 
hawks or 217 Commandos. ‘This was 
enough to pay them $16,361 in badly 
needed wages. 

Thirty of the hundred have found that 
they could manage to get down to the 
Goodwill Industries building, and in a 
sunny workroom there they make daily 
inroads on the piles of metal that trucks 
bring in from the Bell Aircraft plants. 
Approximately 3,500 pounds of sweepings 
were sorted each week when the work 
was at its midsummer peak. Much of the 
metal thus salvaged went back into Air- 
acobras. Changes in production methods 
have reduced the amount of sorting that 
must be done at both Curtiss-Wright and 
Bell, but there have been no complaints 
about the handicapped folk who wanted, 
not charity but a chance. 

At the Bell plant dirt and filings are 
removed by blowers before the kegs and 
bags are delivered to the Goodwill trucks. 
Then it becomes the job of the crippled 
workers to divide aluminum into three 

- groups—rivets, parts, and scrap; and 
steel into ten groups—bolts, nuts, rivets, 

_. washers,: parts, four types of skin fas- 
teners, and scrap. 

Sorting, whether done at home or in the 

_ sheltered workshop, is tiring and hard on 
the eyes. Almost all of the workers are 
frail and most of them are nervous. They 
ma include meh from arthritis and neu- 
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ritis, victims of heart ailments, paralytics 
and spastics. But in spite of their handi- 
caps they manage to stay at their wartime 
jobs for two to seven hours a day. At 
the plant there has been little absenteeism, 
even in the most severe winter weather. 

For instance, there is twenty-four-year- 
old Alfred, who had the growing-up name 
of ‘Slippery,’ because he had a hard time 
keeping his balance. He has not missed 
a day since he began work almost two 
years ago. And twenty-one-year-old Don- 
ald, who cannot walk and must stay at 
home, has been as conscientious. 

Donald’s work, and that of every other 
homebound sorter, is carefully inspected. 
A rivet teacher, herself a handicapped 
employe of the Goodwill Industries, calls 
at the homes where sorting is being done, 
points out the mistakes, and demonstrates 
new methods. 


How It Began 


The project began when a business man 
who thought he had his share of wartime 
troubles, stopped at the office of Glenn 
W. Leighbody, managing director of 
Goodwill, and had a letter from a youth- 
ful shut-in thrust into his hand. ‘It’s not 
the sickness, but the idleness that gets 
you,” he read. 

“About eleven o’clock one night shortly 
afterward,” Mr. Leighbody remembers, 
“that business man phoned me. ‘How much 
would it cost to start some work for 
young men and women, too, who cannot 
go out and look for their own jobs?’ was 
his question. On the day before Christ- 
mas he came with a check that was large 
enough to cover the first cost of setting up 
a work project for the homebound.” : 

Buffalo’s Council of Social Agencies 
was consulted, and soon a committee was 
formed to look into the conditions among 
the city’s shut-ins. The names of 1,000 
handicapped persons were listed, and so- 
cial workers were sent out to make calls. 
Top places on the list were given to 125 
persons for whom work would probably 
mean as much as medicines. 

Getting from bed into a wheel chair, 


-and-from a wheel chair onto crutches in- 


volves psychological as well as physical 
hurdles. Some near-miracles have been 
recorded. A young victim of arthritis, in 
bed for years, remained a mental shuteiia 


_ even after the pain caused by the disease 
had ceased. With important war work to 


do, he found the incentive to lift his 
twisted pots out of bed. Now he ‘is > oft 


’ 


. who want something’ to do. 


~ ness, 


‘efforts with those of unhandicappec 


hile 
tgs has fount nerds eons ani 


crutches and is at work clerking in aj 
store. . 

Lack of confidence and lack of experi- |! 
ence hold back many of the handicapped | 
persons who want work. Moreover, get-j 
ting a job requires courage. Starting} 
downtown on a bus takes nerve for the| 
man or woman who must use crutches.} 
Being wheeled about a shop in a chair 
calls for real valor if one is shy and used 
to being protected by his own family. 

Some persons simply cannot make it. 
They are like the eighteen-year-old epilep- 
tic who shook at the thought of a seizure 
in public. But he could, and did, sort 
rivets at home. 

“Wlost handicapped persons need the 
money that a little work will bring,” says 
Janet K. Wattles, who is in charge of 
the homebound project. “There is Mary, 
twenty-six and homebound since child- 
hood, who smiles now because she can 
buy gifts for her family. And there is 
John, who insisted on signing the receipt 
for the first pay envelope he had received 
in years, instead of allowing his devoted 
wife to do this writing chore for him.” 


set 


Beyond the Wages 


But the greatest value of the money 
earned, Miss Wattles maintains, is not 
really its buying power. Because society 
thinks enough of the crippled person’s 
work to pay him, he feels that he is back 
in circulation again. He is no longer a 
liability, but an asset. 

So many applications for work have 
come to the Goodwill Industries that it 
has taxed the agency’s resourcefulness to 
find tasks for even a fraction of those 
There. are 
not enough rivets and bolts to go around. 
Some homebound persons have been put 
to work sewing, repairing dolls, stringing 
toys, salvaging buttons and zippers from 
rags, fringing shawls. Young Peter, who 
used to be a plant electrician when he 
could walk, now repairs lamps when wits 
can be obtained for his use. 

The war workers in wheel chairs rink 
from the thought of going back to idle 
In wrestling with physical handi 
caps they have developed the patience th 
is important to precision tasks. re 
ing the world of work they have gaine 
confidence and security. In joining the 


workers, they have discovered a needec 
outlet for pent-up patriotism, 


bre in Washington 


By Rilla Schroeder 


it went to the White House for 
che President’s signature, the GI 
bt Rights was a victory for the 
: and a tribute to the integrity of 
enate conferees. House managers 
allowed a little face saving, but on 
nhole, the law as passed is the Senate 
than the House bill. Some of the 
wots, it is to be hoped, will be cor- 
later by amendment. Wagner of 
‘York is already writing one that 
hfford some relief to veterans’ de- 
nts. 
ne of the last minute conference 
would have done credit to the Lone 
er. One conference member was 
in to cast a decisive vote, arriving 
hless, just in the nick of time. The 
ular point at issue was administra- 
tf the Veterans Employment Service. 
as finally agreed that VES should 
in with the United States Employ- 
i Service but should be “assisted” by 
tterans Placement Service Board of 
1 the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
will be chairman. The board will 
uine all policies of administration 
he chairman will have “direct re- 
ibility and authority” for carrying 
wich policies. 


ae subsistence allowance under the 
ition title is not particularly generous 
J a month if single, and $75 if the 
an has dependents—but that is one 
ae features that can, and probably 


be, changed for the better. Admin- 
ion of this title as well as that for 
, and so on, is lodged in the Ad- 
strator of Veterans Affairs, who is 
vwered “insofar as he deems prac- 
le” to utilize existing facilities and 
ces of other federal and state de- 
ments and agencies. 

lin all, it is a good bill and follows 
a reasonable degree of faithfulness 
rogram outlined by President Roose- 
in his radio speech of July 28, 1943. 


+ + + 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PostT- 
Planning has gone definitely on 
‘d as opposed to Administration pro- 
s aimed at establishing uniform 
lards of unemployment compensation. 
states, it has agreed, should con- 
- handling unemployment compensa- 
in their own way. 
he committee goes only so far as to 
nmend a limited extension of cover- 
t workers now exempt, and to 
’ the states to liberalize their sys- 
‘to meet the postwar load. 
1e committee’s decision was not en- 
unexpected, since its chairman, 
r George, is known to be violently 


opposed to any semblance of federal con- 
trol of unemployment compensation. It 
is somewhat difficult, however, to under- 
stand how, in the light of its own find- 
ings, the committee could have been con- 
vinced even by Senator George. Its re- 
port on employment contains almost un- 
answerable arguments for the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals, 

This document emphasizes the magni- 
tude of the postwar problem and states 
that its solution “will depend very largely 
on governmental policy.” It stresses the 
labor dislocations that will result from 
demobilization and reconversion and the 
difficulties that must be faced in finding 
jobs for discharged servicemen and laid 
off war workers. It very emphatically 
recognizes that employment is a national, 
not a state, responsibility. And yet the 
committee now proceeds to declare that 
unemployment compensation is a state 
matter and the federal government must 


keep hands off. 
¢ ¢ + 


CONGRESSIONAL CONFUSION OF THE 
past few months has overshadowed the 


activities of Representative Pat Cannon. 


of Florida, who has been quietly collect- 
ing signatures to a discharge petition on 
his version of the Townsend program. 
Just before Congress recessed Mr. Can- 
non had 207 signatures, only eleven short 
of the required 218. As soon as Con- 
gress returns he expects to pick up the 
remaining eleven signees and will then 
bring his bill to the House floor for a 
vote. He feels its chances at this time 
are good. Although it does not promise 
as much as the original, it is the same 
old ‘Townsend bill and was, in fact, 
written in the Townsend headquarters. 


+ + + 

THE SociaAL Security Boarp’s Bu- 
reau of public assistance in a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, ‘‘Sheltered Care and 
Home Service for Public Assistance Re- 
cipients,” reveals that a mushroom growth 
of commercial homes catering to PA 
clients has sprung up since the passage 
of the Social Security Act. The pamphlet 
is based on a study confined to public 
assistance agencies in six urban localities 
in five states: Orleans Parish, La.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Cook County, Ill.; Jackson 
County, Mo.; and Boston and Worcester, 
Mass. 3 


+ + + 

THe War DEPARTMENT HAS A DE- 
mobilization plan which is still very hush- 
hush but which, from the bits that have 
leaked out, seems to make sense. The 
‘Jeak” was War Mobilization Directo1 


Byrnes at a Senate committee hearing. 

It appears that some time ago the army 
began interviewing men in the ranks on 
the matter of demobilization. “The plan 
is more or less based on their suggestions. 
Nine out of ten of the men questioned 
held that two classes of servicemen should 
have a priority on discharges, fighters and 
fathers—those who have seen service at 
the front and those with families. It was 
rather generally agreed that older men 
should follow with, perhaps, special con- 
sideration to boys who want to go back to 
school. 

Further details are lacking, but Mr. 
Byrnes added that a motion picture is 
being prepared which will detail the 
standards of discharge and the reasons for 
them. The film is to be shown to the 
men in the service and, perhaps, to ci- 
vilians interested in the subject. At any 
rate, it is going to be a GI plan and 
not one cooked up by brass hats in the 
Pentagon Building. 


+ + + 

A PRESS RELEASE RECENTLY ISSUED BY 
the Bureau of the Census reveals some 
startling facts on the apathy of the Amer- 
ican public toward its privileges and 
duties as citizens. According to the 
Census figures, in 1932 only 31.9 per- 
cent of the qualified voters voted ; in 1936 
the percentage had risen to 35.6; by 1940 
to 37.8. But it is when the record is 
examined state by state that the bad spots 
show up. South Carolina, for instance, 
with only 5.3 percent of its adult popula- 
tion voting, is, of course, a poll tax state 
but even that can’t alibi her entirely. 


+ + + 


THE FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
tion’s recreation division was saved by the 
Senate in another one of those photo 
finish rescues. The House Appropriations 
Committee had abolished the set-up by 
the time-honored method of cutting off 
its appropriation. ‘Thanks to the Senate, 
however, it will carry on for the coming 
fiscal year on an allowance of $1,600,000. 


+ + + 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE ARMY, THE 
Department of Commerce is preparing a 
series of books on how to operate twenty 
kinds of small businesses. ‘Their purpose 
is to benefit the estimated 3,000,000 
servicemen who will want to go into busi- 
ness for themselves after the war. In 
addition, servicemen with such ambitions 
will be aided by the army’s educational 
program, the counseling service of the 
Veterans Administration, and other ad- 
vice from the Commerce Department. 
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The Common Welfare 


Only a First Milestone 


HEN President Roosevelt signed 
the so-called GI Bill of Rights last 
month, he placed a marker on an im- 
portant milestone along the complex trail 
to be followed in the eventual transfer 
from military to civilian status of young 
men from several million American fami- 
lies (see page 201). Sponsored and pro- 
moted by the older veterans’ organiza- 
tions — the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and others, it is basi- 
cally a “benefit” bill. It provides for 
special unemployment compensation, for 
loans, and for cash allowances for fur- 
ther educational and vocational training. 
That is, this bill, together with prior 
legislation providing mustering out pay, 
death and disability pensions, insurance 
and dependency allowances to the sol- 
dier’s family while he is in service, and 
other measures, combine to give the ser- 
viceman returning from this war a much 
better financial ‘cushion’ against the 
shock of his readjustment period than his 
father had after the last war. 

But the passage of this bill, in itself, 
can be regarded only as an initial mile- 
stone. As the President pointed out in 
the statement accompanying his signature, 
of far greater importance to the vast ma- 
jority of veterans will be the ‘“‘assurance 
of satisfactory employment upon their re- 
turn to civilian life.” Unfortunately, 
congressional lobbies promoting legislation 
necessary to the prompt settlement of 
terminated war contracts, and the other 
recommendations of the Baruch report, so 
far have not been as effective as the ser- 
vicemen’s organizations. And the whole 
problem of planning for full employment 
is in a highly complicated area, requiring 
unprecedented governmental, industrial, 
and labor cooperation. 

Moreover, there is a wide gap between 
legislative enactment and the actual help 
which the serviceman may find available 
when he returns to his home town—or to 
some other-town in which he may wish 
to try his luck. In a recent publication 
the Office of Civilian Defense lists over 
a score of federal departments and bu- 
reaus which have programs designed to 


director, is sufficiently broad to encom- 
pass the federal administrative coordina- 
tion, which is the first essential to the 
translation of these programs into local 
action. But here again, the wide gap be- 
tween an administrative directive and ac- 
complishment is still to be bridged. 


The GI Bill of Rights is a good start— 
but it is important to realize that it is 
only a start. 


Dimensions of Postwar Relief 


WO recent pamphlets give facts 
which should be valuable in under- 
standing the size of the international re- 
lief task that will be faced by AMG, 
UNRRA, and other agencies, as Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern peoples are grad- 
ually freed by Allied military forces. “In- 
ternational Organization for Health” was 
written. by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow for 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40 Street, New 
York 18. 
last war, the report points out that at 
its conclusion, the milk supply in Vienna 
had dropped from 850,000 liters a day to 
0,000; in the Soviet Union, between 
1917 and 1921 there were 25,000,000 
cases of typhus, with 2,500,000 deaths; 
in Germany, tuberculosis increased by 57 
percent in 1918, as compared with 1914. 
During the present war scarlet fever and 
diphtheria had increased fourfold in Ger- 
many by 1942, and to a greater extent 
in other countries; malaria is a scourge 
in Greece, the Balkans, West Africa and 
the Far East. Syphilis and gonorrhea 
totals have mounted in most countries. 
In the opinion of the commission, nothing 
short of a world health organization as 
part of the machinery of a society of na- 
tions can adequately bring under control 
the ravages of-widespread disease. 
“Clothing and Shelter for European 
Relief,” published by the National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21 Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C., points out that “most 
people in the United States are well 
aware that Europe is hungry and needs 
food, but there is less recognition that 
cold and disease are causing as much 


assist him. The task of integrating these > ~ misery. It is estimated that 200,000,000 


different national programs, complement- 
ary and supplementary state programs, 
and already established local services, -is 
an administrative and planning task of 


the first rank. The executive order es- 


tablishing the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, to which Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines has been appointed as 


as, 


pairs of shoes and enough repair material 
for 100,000,000 pairs, are needed des- 
perately on the continent of Europe to- 
day. Cotton and wool must be imported 
in quantities sufficient to provide one 
third of Europe’ s 400,000,000 people with 
at least one new ern tG an amount of 


1,200,000,000 yards of cotton, and 800,- 


ie / 


is * 


Citing the experience of the 


he war. 


- 
- 


000,000 yards of wool. Materia} 
the repair of damaged buildings wil} 
to be supplied immediately. Altogi 
according to this report, about one} 
of the United States’ total contril} 
for relief and rehabilitation should 
clothing, and supplies other than | 


After Pearl Harbor 
UBLICATION by the U. 5S. 


dren’s Bureau last month of its 
pial report on “(Community Healt] 
Welfare Expenditures for 1942 
1940,” gives a factual picture whic 
derscores the dramatic changes ir 
vice that took place during the firs 
years. By-product of the Registrati 
Social Statistics project, which for 
a decade and a half has afforded 
munity planners the only accurate 
about total community services, 
and private, the report shows that 
bined expenditures of a little less 
half a billion dollars in the thirty © 
areas reporting were 20 percent k 
1942 than in 1940. This drop i 
grand total was almost wholly due t 
39 percent decrease in relief expend 
of all sorts (including WPA, CC 
NYA). In all but four cities less n 
was spent for this purpose than in 
with a maximum reduction of 66 pe 
in Akron, Ohio. 

Hewes the increased need foi 
vices other than relief in the early 
period was reflected by increased e 
ditures in all other major fields: k 
and medical care, 20 percent ; group 
and leisure time, 18 percent; child 
fare, 9 percent; planning, financing 
coordinating services, 8 percent. ‘Tx 
employment and higher income m 
can be attributed the fact that the pr 
tion of cost met by direct payments 
people receiving service was pract 
double that of 1940. 

Specific war-created needs are cl 
evidenced by such increase in expendi 
as: 14 percent for services for deline 
children; 20 percent for day nursery 
for children of working mothers; 15 
cent for travel services; 51 percen 
vocational training programs for 
handicapped ; 300 percent for home sc 
on the part of the Red Cross. i 

Although much water has flowec 
der the bridge since these data wer 
lected, it is highly probable that ¢ 
quent reports will show a contin 
of the main trends for the de ati 


HE establishment of a new school 
of social welfare was announced by 
se University of California last month. 
irst authorized by the regents in De- 
mber 1943, the school has been formally 
t up on the Berkeley campus, following 
1e adoption of legislation by the Berke- 
y and Los Angeles sections of the aca- 
mic senate. Prof. Harry M. Cassidy, 
jairman of the university’s department of 
vcial welfare since 1939, will head the 
ew school. He is now “on loan’ to 
INRRA for six months, as director of 
aining. 


TL 


‘eorganization—The Welfare Council 
f New York City has received a grant of 
100,000 from the Greater New York 
und. In making the announcement, Al- 
ert G. Milbank, a member of a special 
pmmittee on council structure which 
corked for eighteen months on reorgani- 
ration plans, stated that the grant will 
over one half of the council’s budget for 
944. He added that it came as “‘a direct 
esult of the steps that have been taken 
1 carrying out the recommendations of 
ae special committee on reorganization.” 

“he plan worked out by the special com- 
nittee and approved early in the spring 
Mg the council’s executive committee pro- 
ides for a delegate body, in which each 
ember organization is entitled to two 
legates; a board of directors of not over 
hirty-six members, elected by the delegate 
ody, plus certain ex officio members; a 

1, effective, and responsible” execu- 
committee of sixteen members; and 
fee” standing committees to relieve the 
tive committee of details. To af-_ 
the executive committee recommen- 
“based _ ‘on a close, continuing 
oF t ie welfare and health needs of 
mate sees includes the 


eee et oo ie 
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ment institutions, and has found a combi- 
nation of eeeent care and psychiatric 
service the most effective form of therapy 
for many children. The internships will 
be for a six months period, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, with candidates accepted 
as of that date, and of January 1, March 
1, and June 1. Interns will be paid $60 
a month plus maintenance or its equiva- 
lent. “The training course will consist of 
classroom instruction and actual care of 
children under highly individualized su- 
pervision. Eligibility requirements are 
flexible, with preference given applicants 
with psychiatric training and experience, 
now employed in agencies planning to un- 
dertake such services. Further details 
from Lillian J. Johnson, executive secre- 
tary, The Ryther Child Center, 4416 
Stoneway, Seattle 3, Wash. 


Budgets—A new family budget book is 
now available to the social agencies of 
Milwaukee County, Wis. Prepared by 
a committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, the book seeks to meet the need 
created by changes in prices and the avail- 
ability of goods, calling for entirely new 
information on which to base budgets. 
Lay members of the committee sampled 
prices of household goods and clothing in 
local shops. Food figures are based on 
U. S. Department of Labor figures .. . 
“Budget Standards for Family Agencies 
in New York City,” a revision of a 1938 
edition, is published by the New York 
Budget Council, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York 10, price 50 cents. The 1944 edition 
includes basic lists of goods and services 
_required by individuals and families “for 
the maintenance of health and a socially 
acceptable standard of living.” It is based 
on 1942-43 prices in stores in low-income 
_ neighborhoods. 


Facts for Planning—N ew publication 
plans of the bureau | ‘of social research, 
Federation of Social Agencies of Pitts- 
Gburek and Allegheny County, will make 
ngs ae gS and eee needed for the 


In Print—To meet the need for pusiy 
material on agency administration, t 


The Social Front 


Professional 


series will serve as introduction to the 
series of ‘‘social fact books” to be brought 
cut later in the year, providing ‘detailed 
information regarding population, hous- 
ing, social services, and so on’ for the 
area. 


Social Workers Wanted—Social workers 
are being recruited by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission for positions in War 
Relocation Authority, at annual salaries 
ranging from $2,163 to $4,428, including 
overtime pay. Present opportunities are 
for counselors, medical social workers, 
public welfare consultants, community ac- 
tivities supervisors. “The commission 
warns that “the ten relocation centers are 
in isolated communities. . . . Staff mem- 
bers are of necessity thrown on their own : 
resources both on the job and in their : 
leisure time activities.’ Living accommo- 
dations and meals are provided in the cen- 

ters at nominal cost. Appointments are 

“for the duration and six months.” 
The army is trying to recruit 22,000 
trained women as hospital technicians. 
The list of workers wanted includes psy- 
chiatric social workers, occupational thera- | 
pists, and trained workers for the blind 
and the deaf. Detailed information from 
local WAC recruiting centers. 
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Wartime Conference—The second war- 
time public health conference will be held 
by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in New York City, October 3, 4, 
and 5. Meetings of related organizations — 
will take place on October 2. The scien- 
tific program will be devoted to wartime 
emergency matters as they affect public — 
health. The chairman of the program — 
committee is Dr. Reginald M. Atwater. — 


‘University of Toronto Press offers “So t 
Problems of Administration in~ 
Work,” by Martin Cohn and Efi 
Wallace, with a 1 foreword sian Stuar 


* 
3 
By 
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phia 3, Pa. ... The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 act 22 Street, New York 
10, offers an annotated catalogue of its 
publications, including books in print, 
books out of print, and pamphlets... . 
“Facts and Tips for Service Men and 
Women,” by Dallas Johnson, provides 
specific information for the serviceman 
and his family on a variety of topics, in- 
cluding pay and allowances, educational 
opportunities, medical aid, legal aid, taxes 
and insurance, postwar opportunities. 
Price 10 cents from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20.N2.Y¥; 


For Veterans 


IX states recently extended financial 

aid and other benefits to veterans of 
the present war, continuing the trend 
which started in 1941, according to a 
report by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. These six states are Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia. “The Michigan 
legislature set up an Office of Veterans 
Affairs to coordinate programs and serv- 
ices in the fields of education, health, vo- 
cational guidance, placement, mental care, 
and economic security. In addition, the 
Michigan governor will have a special 
veterans’ advisory committee of eight 
members to assist him in problems af- 
fecting veterans. “The New York legis- 
lature set up a temporary commission to 
deal with veterans’ problems, and directed 
it to establish a service agency to inform 
returning servicemen and their families as 
to benefits to which they are entitled. 

By way of financial assistance, New 
Jersey established a loan authority with 
an original capitalization ‘of $5,000,000 
to guarantee bank loans made to ex- 
servicemen desiring to establish or re- 
establish themselves in business or a pro- 
fession; while Michigan created a $1,- 
000,000 veterans’ reserve to provide hos- 
pitalization, medical treatment, education, 
and emergency care. 


The Kentucky, Michigan, New York, 


_and Virginia legislatures extended cer- 


tain educational privileges to veterans, 
and Kentucky and Michigan provided 
various tax exemptions. 


New Centers—The first unit in the pro- 
posed chain of centers for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans will be 
established at the College of the City of 
New York, according to a recent ‘an- 
nouncement by Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, administrator of veterans affairs. 
Other centers will be established at col- 


leges and universities throughout the 
country. The program is to make avail-, 
he able the best qualified vocational coun- 
i -selors without cost to the veterans. ‘The 
14 renters will ‘give objective aptitude tests 


wv ! 


_ Juvenile Delinquency,” 


and expert advice on job selection and job 
training. Occupational training will in- 
clude professional, technical, managerial, 
agricultural, business, clerical, trade, and 
so on, through apprenticeships, in appro- 
priate educational institutions, and on the 
job in shops and factories. 


Fact-Finding—As an important step in 
its plans for veterans, the Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County, Pa., through the bureau 
of social research is making~studies and 
analyses of current disability discharges. 
The first of these covered 249 service dis- 
charges reported by Red Cross field direc- 
tors to the Home Service Division of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, during a four-week 
period in February and March. Of these 
men, 45 percent were discharged for emo- 
tional instability. Over half of those dis- 
charged on physical grounds had handi- 
caps which would affect their ability to 
return to pre-induction occupaticuis. Few 
of the disabilities were service-connected. 

The bureau of social research recently 
completed a one-month survey of veterans 
reporting to the Pittsburgh office of the 
U. S. Employment Service. The survey 
will indicate the volume of men reporting, 
the types of disabilities, and the limitations 
imposed upon the employability of the 
men by their disabilities. “Through addi- 
tional surveys, the federation hopes soon 
to get an over-all picture of men going 
to agencies in the community for health, 
welfare, vocational guidance, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 


Against Crime 


GREEMENTS have been signed by 
thirty-eight states for reciprocal su- 
pervision of parolees who move from one 
state to another, according to the Council 
of State Governments. By this agreement 
the parolee or probationer must obtain 
permission from the state parole adminis- 
trator’s office before transferring his resi- 
dence to another state. When permission 
is granted, the state to which he wishes 
to transfer is notified, and assumes the du- 
ties of visitation and supervision. In the 
last two years, with the increasing shift 
of population, more and more parolees 
have been permitted to move from one 
state to another. 


For the Patrolman—A new manual pub- 
lished by the division of social protection 
‘of-the Federal Security Agency, ‘“Tech- 
niques of Law Enforcement in the Treat- 
ment of Juveniles, and the Prevention of 
Js written pri- 
marily for use by the patrolman on the 


beat. Prepared by the bureau’s National 
‘Advisory Police Committee, it initially 


points out that “the manner in which 


the officer handles the child in his first 


ot 


vod ) 


_ prison records, according to Hen i 


difficulty with the police may be the mé 
ing or breaking of the youngster’s fut 
life.’ The first section gives simple b’ 
specific advice about procedures that Z| 
in the juvenile’s best interest, as well | 
in the interest of the police departmen| 
aims and purposes. Controlling conditio) 
in licensed establishments, dance hal} 
bars, movies, and so on, are dealt with ' 
the Record section. A third section c| 
scribes the set-up and function of a ji 


venile bureau. 


Crime Prevention—Elements in an ove 
all community crime prevention progra 
are charted in the 1943 report of t 
Crime Prevention Association of Phill 
delphia. Zo supplement the crime pt 
vention division of the police departme 
it recommends a voluntary crime preve 
tion association with three main division 
promotion, recreation, and planning. T] 
report names six points around which 
comprehensive program should be o 
ganized: law enforcement, child guidanc 
school participation, church participatio 
neighborhood activities, and coordinatio 


When in Jail— Prisoners held in tl 
Cook County (Chicago) jail can recei 
“advice and help on personal and fami 
problems” from the Cook County burez 
of public welfare, by a cooperative pla 
which has been in effect for over a yea 
Each prisoner is given a note from tl 
warden advising him of the service, whic 
may include getting in touch with h 
family, collecting an overdue pay checl 
bringing in clothes from a rented roon 
and help in connection with any numb 
of problems that make for personal wor 
and distress. In the first few non 
prisoners were suspicious that this wé 
some new kind of a racket, but reques’ 
for assistance now amount to about eight 
a month. 


’ 


Classification— The Prison Association c 
New York’s repeated recommendatio 
that commitments be made to the depar 
ment of corrections rather than directly t 
the individual institutions were embodie 
this year in a bill which passed the senat 
but was left in the assembly without ac 
tion before adjournment. For severé 
years the association has been urging the 
inmates be received at one institution an 
transferred from there to the type of ir 
stitution appropriate in each case, in ac 
cordance with a carefully worked ov 
classification system. The association it 
tends to press passage of the bill at th 
next legislative session. 2 


Jobs for Parolees—The manpo 
shortage has eliminated much of. 
prejudice: against employing people 
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dew York) State Reformatory for 
Irls, who spoke on a recent radio broad- 
ft under the auspices of the Welfare 
yuncil of New York City. Special train- 
; in defense work, such as blueprint 
iding, use of precision instruments, 
dering, drill press work, and spot weld- 
ris given to girls scheduled for release 
Ithin a year. Many of them so trained 
we been able to get war jobs. 


xing Down—Crimes of all kinds de- 
ned 27.4 percent in New York State 
1943, according to the annual report 
_ John A. Lyons, commissioner of cor- 
t:tion. Out of a total of 444,957 crimes, 
jor offenses such as homicides, grand 
(ccenies, and forgeries accounted for 29,- 
-6. The decrease in this group was only 
< tenths of one percent. Robberies fell 
f by 24.8 percent, and public intoxica- 
on by 24.9 percent. 


People and Things 
ALTER WHITE was guest of 


honor recently at a dinner in New 
ork City to celebrate his quarter-century 
“ryvice as executive secretary of the Na- 
yonal Association for the Advancement 
‘Colored People. William Allan Neil- 
on, president emeritus of Smith College, 
ras dinner chairman, and the speakers 
vere Wendell L. Willkie, Mrs. Franklin 
J. Roosevelt, and Mordecai Johnson, 
resident of Howard University. “The 
100 dinner guests contributed a total of 
20,000 in checks and pledges to the work 
f the N.A.A.C.P. The largest contribu- 
‘on, a check for $5,000, was from the 
Vendell L. Willkie trust fund, and repre- 
ented part of the proceeds of the sale of 
Ar. Willkie’s book, “One World.” 


‘onsolidation— Two of New York City’s 
Idest child caring agencies, the New 
Zork Child’s Foster Home Service, 121 
ears old, and the Sheltering Arms, estab- 
shed during the Civil War, were lately 
nerged according to a joint statement by 
heir respective presidents, Paul Cushman 
nd Thomas M. Peters. The united 
gency now is known as Sheltering Arms 
Yhildren’s Service, and occupies offices at 
05 East 86 Street, headquarters for the 
ld Foster Home Service. 

Mr. Peters is president of the con- 
lidated agency. The executive director 


; Margaret Barbee, who held the same_ 


osition with the Foster Home Service. 
a } 

.ppointments— President Roosevelt has 
amed Frieda S. Miller, former New 
‘ork State industrial commissioner, head 
f the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 


who recently resigned. ‘The appoint- 
ust be acted upon by the Senate. 
iller was for ten months special 
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ent of Labor, succeeding Mary Ander- 


assistant to Ambassador John G. Winant 
in London, and returned to this country 
to take part in the Philadelphia confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in May. ...In June 1945, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen will be- 
come head of Union Theological Semi- 
mary, succeeding the Rey. Dr. Henry 
Sloan Coffin, whose retirement was an- 
nounced at the commencement exercises 
last month. Dr. Van Dusen has been a 
member of the seminary faculty since 
1926. He is president of the American 
Association of Theological Schools. . 

On June 30, Hazel K. Stiebling took 
office as chief of the bureau of human nu- 
trition and home economics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Her predeces- 
sor, Henry C. Sherman, is returning to 
his post at Columbia University. For 
fourteen years Miss Stiebling has been a 
leading nutrition expert of the bureau. 
Last year she received the Borden Award 
for her contribution to knowledge of the 
dietary habits of Americans. ... The Very 
Reverend William J. Murphy, S.J., presi- 
dent of Boston College, announced last 
month the appointments of the Rev. James 
D. Sullivan, S.J., as regent of the Boston 
College School of Social Work, and of 
Dorothy L. Book, who has been serving 
as acting dean of the School since Febru- 


ary 1943, as dean. 


Anniversary—Belatedly, but no __ less 
heartily, Survey Midmonthly offers its 
congratulations and good wishes to Lenox 
Hill Neighborhood Association, New 
York, which on May 8 celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. "The 
2,000 guests at the birthday party saw a 
dramatization of the growth of the as- 
sociation, and of its five decades of service 
to underprivileged families of the East 
Side. 


Elected— Katharine J. Densford, director 
of the School of Nursing and professor of 


‘nursing at the University of Minnesota, 


was elected president of the American 
Nurses’ Association at the biennial nurs- 


Membership 


This issue brings no detailed progress re- 
port of Survey Midmonthly’s membership 
campaign—but that does not mean the 
campaign is over. On the contrary, the 
goal is still ahead, and state and local 
committees ate working hard to secure 
their quotas. The campaign report (and 
many other features) are crowded out this 
month by the paper shortage. But here 
are a few tid-bits: 

Roy Sorenson, general chairman, re- 
ports two additions to his list of state 
chairmen: Maine, Margaret Payson of the 
Children’s Service Bureau, Portland; Ver- 


ao 


ing convention in Buffalo, N. Y., early 
last month. .. Dr. Alice Hamilton, inter- 
nationally famous authority on industrial 
disease, was chosen president of the Na- 


tional Consumers League, meeting in 
Cleveland at the time of the National 
Conference of Social Work. . . . Mrs. 


Martha W. Hosch, assistant professor of 
social work at the University of Hawai, 
will serve as president of the Territorial 
Conference for Social Work for 1944-45. 
Isadore Sobeloff of Detroit was 
elected president of the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Social Welfare at the clos- 
ing meeting of the annual sessions in 
Cleveland. Mr. Sobeloff, executive direc- 
tor of the Jewish Welfare Federation of 
Detroit returned to his desk there on 
June 1, after a year’s leave of absence to 
serve as associate director of the New 
York City War Fund. . . . Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles, is the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 


Memorial— The University of Minnesota 
announces that the William Hodson 
Memorial Fund, established at his alma 
mater in memory of the late commissioner 
of welfare in New York City, has now 
grown to something over $9,300. The 
fund has been accepted by the regents of 
the university, who have approved its 
use as a lecture fund in the field of social - 
welfare and public welfare administration. 
It is hoped that the first William Hodson 
Memorial Lecture can be given during 
the academic year 1944-45. 

On June 30, Mrs. Hodson christened 
a victory ship named in honor of her 
husband, and launched at the Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard in Baltimore. 


Resigned—FElizabeth H. Webster, for 
twenty-five years assistant director of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, has 
submitted her resignation, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. In announcing (and 
deeply regretting) Miss Webster’s retire- 
ment, the council’s News Letter recalls 


Campaign 


mont, Marrion E. Waite, of the Old Age 
Assistance Department, Rutland. The 
campaign now has state chairmen in 
forty-four of the forty-eight states. 

The New York Committee: is crowding 
four figures in its returns. 

Chicago got off to a very encouraging 
start last month, with thirty-seven present 
at the organization meeting under the 
chairmanship of Elizabeth Webster, 

Several more states are passing the half- 
way mark. . 

Watch for full reports in later issues, 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
‘OF SOCIAL WORK 


Just Out 


A 
FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH 
T0 
FAMILY CASE 
WORK 


(Secial Work Process Series) 


Edited by 
JESSIE TAFT 


A mew conception of the role of a 
social worker, emphasizing a prac- 
tical co-operative solution of the 
needs of a client within the frame- 
work of the service of an agency. 
Illustrated by pertinent case rec- 
ords, Chapters include such topics 
as: Problems of the Private Family 
Agency in War Time; The Use of 
Fee in Case Work; The Relation of 
Case-Work Help to 
Change, etc. 


Personality 


$2.50 


University of Pennsylvania Press 
Philadelphia 4 


that “In April 1919, when Elizabeth 
Howland Webster became ‘assistant direc- 
tor’ of the council she had no ‘director’ to 
assist. We were incorporated under the 
Illinois law . . . we had some splendid 
plans and no budget worth mentioning; 
we had a professional and a clerical staff: 


Betty Webster and one stenographer. For 


two and a half years EHW was the ‘cook 
and the captain bold and the mate of the 
Nancy Brig’.” 

Katharine Faville has resigned as a 
member of the planning committee of the 
Hospital Council of Greater New York 


to assume her new duties in Detroit, 


Mich., as director of the department of 
nursing at Wayne University. 


Leave of Absence— Dr. Negley K. Tee- 
ters, associate professor of sociology at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, has 
been granted leave of absence to make a 
four-month study of the prison systems of 
several Latin American countries. Pro- 
fessor Teeters will inspect the prison sys- 
tems of Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, and Brazil. He was formerly 
a consultant for the prison industries di- 
vision of the War Production Board, and 


in 1942 made a survey of federal prisons. - 


Honors—Louis Towley, assistant chief of 
the county service unit of the division of 
social welfare in Minnesota’s department 
of social security, has been awarded a 
University of Minnesota regional writing 
fellowship. He is being released from his 
present position part time, in order to 


Readers Write 


A Distinction 


To THE Eprror: We wish to correct the 
statement made in the April issue of Swr- 
vey Midmonthly that the Home Service 
administrative staff, Eastern Area, Amer- 
ican Red Cross resigned “in protest 
against policies and practices proved un- 
sound in actual operation in chapters.” 

It is true that we recognized and con- 
tinued to bring to the attention of area 
management and national home service 
office those policies and practices demon- 
strated, through chapter experience, to be 
unsound, but this we considered part of 
our responsibility. 

We resigned because the manager made 
it impossible for us to operate responsibly 
in the various jobs for which we were 
hired. 

Each of us accepted positions in the 
home service department because we be- 
lieve the services, included in its func- 
tions, are greatly needed in war time, and 
because we thought the Red Cross wanted 
professional social workers in key positions 
to insure better quality of service to peo- 
ple. Our entire staff, of high caliber, 
demonstrated its sincerity and skill in dis- 
charging the responsibilities involved in 
such a program. 

From the beginning of his regime in 
August 1943 until our resignations, the 
new manager demonstrated his antagon- 
ism to our professional staff and our pro- 
fessional approach to our job. When, in 
January, a dramatic incident confirmed 


for us the reality that we no longer could 


administer responsibly the program, that 
we no longer could protect our staff from 
direct and unwarranted attack by the 
manager, the entire administrative stafl 
resigned. 


~ 
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To THE EpiTor: I noted with interest the 


write fiction with a setting of rural cor’ 
munity life in the Northwest. . . . A ne 
honorary degree—Doctor of Recreamal 
Service—was awarded last month by Ca) 
roll College, Waukesha, Wis., to Dorotl; 
C. Enderis, head of the municipal recre} 
tion system of Milwaukee, in recognitic| 
of her leadership in developing “a pri 
gram for youths and adults that is knowl 
fironenoue the country for its excellence, 

| 
A Correction— The editorial typewrit¢ 
slipped again—this time in the note aboy 
Hedley §. Dimock, author of the leadin| 
article in the May Survey Midmonthl]} 
“The Summer Camp Today and Tomo} 
row.” We labeled Mr. Dimock “pres} 
dent of George Williams College, 
though we well knew that his title we 
dean (it is also coordinator of training 
USO). Our apologies to Mr. Dimocl 
and to President Harold C. Coffman c 
George Williams College. 


During those five months the nationa 
headquarters were kept informed of ou 
difficulties but, apparently, that office wa 
unable to give us any help. 

We believe the distinction between th 
kind of administration which prohibits re 
sponsible functioning of staff, and a “pro 
test against unsound policies and pra 
tices” is important for social workers sinc 
such administration renders impoten 
those who share responsibility for mov: 
ment toward soundness in policy and prac 
tice. 

Emma F. TyLer, Etma H. AsHTon 
DorotHy Fritz, ELIZABETH GLOVER 
EvizaseTH LawpeEr, KATHERINE KEN 
DALL, CELIA S. DESCHIN. 


Collective Bargaining 


eight-point program for sensible labor re. 
lations in the war and postwar period 
suggested by William H. Davis in your 
section on “Jobs and Workers” in the 
April issue of Survey Midmonthly. | 

As a trade unionist it is easy to agree 
with Mr. Davis’ suggestions. As_ the 
executive secretary of a union. of social 
service employes, I am concerned by the 
fact that even those elementary sugges- 
tions are not being followed by all social 
service agencies acting as employers. The 


effective functioning of social work in 


terms of its solution of practical man- 
power and salary problems, depends upon 
an understanding and acceptance by the 
field of the principles of collective bar- 
gaining. BERNARD SEGAL 
Executive Secretary ~ 

Social Service Employes’ Udine 
Local 19, United Office and Pecleie 
Workers af av merica, eS a 


: " Or ts a bd gas 
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The Scourge of Peace 


PEMPLOYED—I, Inrerpreration, II. Case 
,S, by Eli Ginzberg and associates. Harper. 


{RE are ways to approach the sub- 
t of unemployment other than 
n figures and statistics, and one of 
-t is followed in this book. It is a 
of mass biography of families of 
cype who felt the denial of an in- 
through earnings. ‘There are re- 
+ few figures—though for those 
want them, pages 182-198 include 
sery simple and meaningful tables. 
book falls into two main parts, 
rmterpretation; and second—Case 
3. The first consists of generaliza- 
yn family status and cultural back- 
id of the unemployed of the 
2s, drawn from the study of 180 

New York City homes blighted 

depression. It is enlivened by 
pus quotations from the persons 
ned—statements which, while typi- 
tthe reactions of the groups, were 
ry drawn from the words of in- 
hls. The families are traced from 
ybetter days through the interim 
1 when work ceased and relief was 
: available, to actual experience on 
or WPA and, in a few cases, re- 
‘ment in private industry. 


second part of the book is more 
te, less readable for the average 
, but more meaningful to the social 
er. It contains the case studies of 

typical families. Again we meet 

not tables and statistics, but this 
he focus is sharper, and we get to 
each family as an entity. 


at can be said about unemploy- 
‘now, which will make less neces- 
1e appearance of a book on the sub- 
_ the next few years? In the in- 
tion the author puts the question 
‘: “It is doubtful whether all that 
sefore will be completely forgotten, 
lly by soldiers at the front who 
emselves children of the depression. 
s far as war is concerned, they have 
. a they have no fear. But when 
think of peace, they are uneasy. 
soldiers recall that the country 
-d badly in coming to grips with 
ourge of peace—unemployment. . . 
ley are uneasy, but they are not 
istic. They have seen much these 
‘ars. ‘They have seen their coun- 
er the consequences of an unpre- 
ess born of ignorance, and they 
en this failing remedied with 
id efficiency. They know that 


- Obeys Orders.” 
hing within reason that the 3 
; (All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 


Book Reviews 


United States cannot do, if it will.” 
The book represents the result of scien- 
tific and painstaking work performed by 
the author and his associates in an intel- 
lectual quest for social knowledge. 
CorRRINGTON GILL 
Director, Committee for Congested 
Production Areas, Washington, D. C. 


For Group Leaders 
LEADERSHIP OF GIRL SCOUT TROOPS—IN- 
TERMEDIATE PROGRAM. Illustrated by Cath- 


arine C. Lewis, Program Division, Girl Scouts. 
Fifty Cents. 


ETTLEMENT program directors, 

Girl Scout leaders, cottage parents, 
case workers, and teachers will find this 
manual an effective, adaptable, and timely 
tool for training volunteer group leaders, 
getting some practical knowledge and un- 
derstanding about recreation and group 
work, and for learning to become a group 
leader. ‘The manual is written for the 
leader of “Intermediate Girl Scouts” 
(10-14 years of age) to help her make her 
job “interesting and rewarding.” 

It is refreshing to see a technical prob- 
lem—group leadership—discussed in sim- 
ple, commonly used words and supported 
by delightful illustrations and charts. An 
unusually good self-teaching manual, the 
book is an excellent example of skillful 
writing of training material. 

‘The leader’s function is defined in the 
first chapter. ‘Given the scout promise 


and laws as “a framework of reference’”’ - 


and ‘‘a citizenship code,” the leader under- 
takes to help develop girls for participa- 
tion in “the American way of life.” ‘The 
next chapters are aimed to help in the 
understanding of girls and the modern 
community, as well as to elaborate the 
aims, objectives, and methods of Girl 
Scouting. The contribution of volunteers 
is acknowledged, while the leadership job 
and its possible satisfactions are discussed. 
Specific guidance, including principles of 
leadership and procedures, is given for 
starting a troop. “The material included 
on the ten Girl Scout program fields 
should give potential leaders confidence 
and resources for launching into group 
leadership. 

The remaining chapters are packed with 
more advanced training material includ- 
ing some helpful case illustrations. _ 

The book has some weaknesses. While 
the suggested methods of leadership seem 
sound, the emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of creative democratic citizens high- 
lights the inconsistency with democratic 
education of the scout law “A Girl Scout 


church for the teaching of ideals are 
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Sources other than the — 


ignored. ‘The chapter on ‘‘Character” is 
limited. Fuller discussion of co-education 
and differences of girls in the 10-14 year 
range might have been included. 

LEAH MILKMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


Self Help 


BRINGING UP OURSELVES, by Helen G. 
Hogue. Scribner. $1.50. 


HE author, a teacher, social worker 

and mental hygienist, presents in 
this readable little volume a practical ap- 
proach to the techniques leading to the 
development of a balanced and adjusted 
personality. The book maintains an at- 
mosphere of personal friendliness and 
simplicity. It is easy reading. 

Mrs. Hogue discusses such subjects as 
how to face life courageously and how 
to prepare psychologically for work, for 
marriage and for the assumption of group 
responsibility. By way of illustration she 
introduces many brief and _ interesting 
stories of actual human situations that 
have occurred in the lives of people whom 
she has been able to help. She shows 
how she helped them to meet their 
psychological needs and urged them to 
develop conscious awareness of the psycho- 
logical forces that hamper or promote 
healthy growth. Again and again through- 
out the book, she refers to our failure to 
recognize such forces as the barrier which 
stands in the way of our learning how 
to work and live together in harmony. 
She contends that unhealthy personalities 
cannot function in a democracy. Because 
of their fears they become addicted to 
certain patterns of escape of which Mrs. 
Hogue writes with understanding. 

She emphasizes the fact that it is in 
the home that the child’s attitudes toward 
life are acquired. It is there that he first 
learns to love others. If he is not a 
wanted and beloved child he may de- 
velop an unhealthy attitude toward life. 
Neurotic trends in adults, she tells us, 
may often be traced to the lack of affec- 
tion and recognition experienced during 
childhood. She points out that love grows 
through active and creative expression 
and leaves no room for fear and hate 
which are the bases for later conflicts and 
tensions. 

This book is particularly pertinent to- 
day because of the constant stress and 
strain to which everyone is exposed. Al- 
though obviously written for the lay per- 
son, social workers and teachers will find 
it exceedingly good reading and may often 
wish to recommend it to parents who are 


endeavoring to gain insight into their own © 


and their children’s problems. 


Emity THore Burr 


Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
New York 
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RESORT 
NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the 
mountains of Western Carolina. Quiet, 
clean and comfortable. Equipped for 
Housekeeping. For information address: 
Miss Martha Armstrong, Woodland 
Cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
Viotk a1 95 5INi gs 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE Circular. Dept. “‘S,’’ Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc 


Groceries , 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 


look! 
For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROTESTANT MAN AND WIFE, in forties 
(no children), 16 years successful experience 
in two different approved Children’s Homes, 
as Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- 
ent. Wife need not necessarily be employed. 
Desire change to another Children’s Home 
field. Trained and both experienced in all de- 
partments of Institutional work. Best refer- 
: ences available. 7973 Survey. 


Well trained and experienced man, as Superin-___ 


tendent of Juvenile Institutions or Home for 
Wa Para Children, ready to consider an opportunity 
where the best is expected. 7995 Survey. 


Experienced Caseworker wants part time work 
only, in a Chicago agency. 7993 Survey. 5 


- Practical Farm Manager with Cornell training, 
much successful experience school demonstra- 
tion farms, desires post of trust about first of 


i oe September. Wife trained, experienced in work 


with children; also capable secretary. 7992 
Survey. : : 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED IN 
NEW MEXICO 


Openings for Trained Field Repre- 
sentatives, Case Supervisors, Child 
Welfare Consultants and Workers, 
Research Analyst. 


Permanent positions with opportun- 
ity for advancement and salary in- 
crease. Merit System Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


Address: 
New Mexico Department of 
Public Welfare 
Box 1391, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Opportunities Available 


(a) Chief psychiatric social worker and also 
assistant psychiatric social worker; clinic caring 
for mentally disturbed children; recent gradu- 
ate acceptable for latter appointment; salary 
for chief—$2400-$3000; for assistant—$1800- 
$2400. (b) Outstanding social worker to direct 
department, cancer hospital, new unit of uni- 
versity group; $3,000. (c) Psychiatric social 
workers; center for emotionally disturbed chil- 
drén; community fund supported; staff of 
twenty people; East; SG7-1 Medical Bureau 
(Burneice Larson, Director) Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


CASE WORKER—Child-placing agency serv- 
ing Negro children in a northern .city. White 
or colored worker. Professional standards, 
pleasant working conditions, good salary for 
right person. Member Child Welfare League 
and local Community Fund. Answer immedi- 
ately. 7990 Survey. 


CASE CONSULTANT—to head Family De- 
partment in Lutheran Church Agency in Bal- 
timore, Md. Opportunity for casework and 
interpretation. Should have full social work 
training and experienced. Lutheran preferred. 
7996 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR with professional training and 
some supervisory experience for large Jewish 
Family agency, offering new and challenging 
opportunities—to be in charge of district office. 
7983 Survey. 


Special Worker—in Jewish multiple service case 
work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving com- 
mumity organization and interpretation. Salary 
range $2400 to $3500, plus 17% additional 
while prolonged work week of 44 hours is in 
effect. 7986 Survey. 


WANTED: A COMMUNITY ORGANIZER 
in large city in the middle-west to stimulate 
and coordinate social services in a district 
greatly under-serviced. An experimental proj- 
ect which requires imagination and leadership. 
7987 Survey. 


SS 


WANTED: A man or a well-trained woman to 
assist the Program Director with special re- 
sponsibility for boys’ work, in a settlement, in 
a large mid-western city. 7988 Survey. 


a 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to~ meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY has vacancy 
on staff for trained children’s worker; case 
load not to exceed thirty-five. Salary adequate 
to training and experience. 7989 Survey. 


WANTED: Trained worker as director of small 
home-like Home near Detroit. Member C.W.L. 
7994 Survey, ‘ 1 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) | 
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Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL Any 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Sec! 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Di) 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tube 
adults and children (kosher dietary). } 
tains children’s preventorium. Medica} 
cational, vocational, occupational, psych 
cal, psychiatric and social services. § 
Cohen, director of Social Service ar) 
cational Therapy. Applications, New) 

‘area: 19 West 44th St., Philip 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 W 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director} 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. 

applications through local Jewish Fed 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hos] 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PU 


58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, sta 
monthly magazine, Public Health N 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASS 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St. 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managi 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and p: 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. P 
tions sold and distributed through stat 
ciations in every state. American Rei 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERA 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birt 
trol Federation of America)—A c 


control clinics in 42 states, includi 
centers in Greater New York. In 
lacking centers, qualified physiciar 
available. Phone or write: 501 M 
Avenue, New York City. WHIcki 
2-8600. Honorary Chairman, Mi: 
Sanger. President, J. H. Upham, 
National Director, D. Kenneth :Rose; 
cal Director,-Claude C. Pierce, M.D. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BU 
17 -W:-16th St., N.Y. City. WAS 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5 :30- 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
its 44 branches improves social condit 
Negroes seeking ‘‘no alms, but oppo 
for them. Secures and trains social 
Investigates conditions of city life as 
for practical work. Publishes OPPC 
NITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicit: 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


: : 
Social Work Personnel 
— 
SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUI 
122 East 22nd Street, New York Cit 
tional placement and counseling serv 
case work fields. Membership organ 
for social workers and agencies. No 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Di 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SO 
SECURITY, 22 East 17th Street 
York 3, N. 'Y. (Algonquin 4-3198), 

Lebrun, Acting Executive Director. . 
profit, non-partisan organization of ¢ 
and laymen interested in the adoptio 
provement and extension of sound 
security measures for the people of At 
especially in the field of health inst 
unemployment compensation, old — 

survivors’ insurance, public assistanc 
Cooperates with consumer, labor, oun 


civic welfare, farm and other group: 
tributes educational material; helps 
izing conferences and public meetin 
in the formulation of programs 
preparation of literature. Promotes 
tive legislation and improvements 
tion and administration. Issues 
a # ie ere of aeNe ae : 
contributors, students, and lea 
field—$3.00 per year; special rates 
‘tity orders for clubs, classes 


i 


field, free’ 


‘} 


Child Welfare 


KSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
wWew York. A national, non-denominational 
narm school for problem boys. Boys between 
2 and 14 received through private surrender 
r court commitment. Supported by agreed 
vayments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
ions. For further information address Mr. 
w3yron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
Wew York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
e.ex. 2-3147. 


\S’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
vavenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
he athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
isreater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
donorary President; Judge MRaphael P. 
sSoenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Wreasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
3ponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
eenter, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
ue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
est-113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
9th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
nd Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


S CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
(Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
trong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
‘BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
f citizenship. Activities include recreation 
hysical and health training, vocationa 


” SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
WN.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
0 


igress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
mtrain them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
ihing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
“Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
lable locally through ppouspraiip by schools, 
ichurches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
‘Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
ywell, Chief Scout Executive. 


|\LD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
jleague of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
sin their various fields of work. It also co- 
erates with other children’s agencies 
es, states, churches, fraternal orders an 


er civic groups to work out worthwhile ~ 


results in phase of child welfare in which 
are interested. 


Zi NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 

IILDREN OF THE JU. S. A., INC., 
ilyria, Ohio, E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
ve Secretary. Promotes organization 
state, provincial and local socie- 
ildren. Aids in develop- 
their programs. Assists in drafting 
the passage of legislation in 


foot at psies. Maintains a Bureau of 
mation with loan library service. Con- 
i an Easter Crippled Children 


Bulletins: “The Crippled 
bimonthly, $1 a year. 


HE CHILDREN FED 
__ Madison paearae 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 


PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every .interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


cee ee FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and. family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


cl 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. .A national organization conductin 
research and field service, Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E, 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 


corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, servés 
the American public as ‘ta people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
founiations. Funds may be contributed as 
(a). Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
designated Bie, c) Memorial gifts and 
funds, (d) Gifts on the gontiy plan, (e) 
Private benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by 
will. Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, IN Nes 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEAOCRACS 


—Promotes-a better understanding of pro 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 


organization of college and_ city pag 
, 


Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Recreation _ . 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Administered 


through National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va. There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Sery- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
Forces, Volunteer Special Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, and War 
Relief Production Service. 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 


MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. To advance the science 
of public administration and to facilitate the 
exchange of knowledge and erence 
among persons interested or engaged in the 
field. Official quarterly journal, Public 
Administration Review, presents various 
views on management and administrative 
regulation, reviews significant books and 
public documents to keep readers informed 
on current opinion and practices in public - 
administration. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City. rank L. Weil, 
President ; Max Wilner, Treasurer; joseph 
Rosenzweig, Secretary ; Louis Kraft, - 
tive Director. A national agency | ’ 
as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- — 
ters, YMHAs, etc., and providing we 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of a 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


‘ONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
NATCHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex 


ington Ave., New York City. An 
national Christian woman 7 

tempt to 
abundant. 


to service for women and” gis. and, the at a. 


a 


For positions of responsibility in s 
schools constitute the membership o 


garding the Association address the Secretary, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Attanta University ScHoo.t or SoctaL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.ieceE.ScHoot oF SocraL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Dorothy Book, Dean 


Boston Universiry, ScHooL oF SocraAL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co.rece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


Universiry oF BurraLo ScHoo.t oF SociaL Work 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


Universiry oF Catirornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


Carnecie INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHo.ic UNIversiry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


Untversity or Cuicaco, Chicago, Il. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University or Denver, Denver, Colorado 
School of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHam University ScHoon oF vee Bean 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean he See 


*THe ScHoot or Socran Work oF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii, al 
Ferris F. Laune, Director Fe ae 


E wes *Howarp University, Washington, D. C. ; 3 “t 
‘ || ~~—.-s Graduate Division of Social Work fi : 
it if _ Inabel Burns Lindsay, Director seh 


School ‘of Social Welfare 
E. Klein 


Professional Education for Social Work 


ocial work, professional education is essential. The following 
f the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by 


years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 


4 


Smita Cottece ScHoor For Socrat oaks | Cane 


er Indianapolis, Indiana : 
ining Course for Ce Work pt 

i, Evans, in charge oy ay 

. Aan Srate Unversity, Baton oie Lact sileris 


_ University oF PennsyLvaniA, Philadel 


*, Schools not so marked offer two 


University oF Nesraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


pa 
Tue New York Scuoor or Socian Work ~ 


of Columbia University lag a 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. pee 


Walter W. Pettit, Director | 


Universiry oF Norru Carona, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Outro Strate University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*Universiry oF OKiAHoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


hia, Pa, 
Pennsylvania School of Social delphi 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


University or PirrspurcuH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


ScHooL oF SociAL SERVICE 

Saint Louris UNIversIty 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S. J., Director 


Simmons Cottece ScHoot or Socia, Work | 2 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. ee 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director _ Hoare F 


Po 


Northampton, Massachusetts __ 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 


University OF SOUTHERN Catsronnra, ‘Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work _ ad 
Arlien Johnson, Dean oe Pie sane 


University oF Toronto Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Wor é 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director + 


Tutane University, New Orlea Tide 28, 
School of Social Work _ nt ana 
Elisabeth Wisner, bee re 


